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THE 
GENIUS 


By 


MARGARET POTTER 


Author of 
“‘The House of de Mailly,’”’ ‘‘Istar of Babylon,”” etc. 


A NOVEL of stirring plot,and-yet a strik- 

ing presentation of the artistic tempera- 
ment in its most interesting phases. The 
story is based upon the life of a famous 
Russian composer—the sensitive, gifted son 
of apowerful, iron-handed government official. 
His career is a strange and deeply moving 
tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic episodes, 


and final artistic triumphs. 
Post 8v0, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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CONQUEST ef CANAAN 
By Booth Tarkington 


Easily the biggest 
and best thing Booth 
Tarkington has done. 

—Chicago Post. 


A thoroughly en- 
tertaining and readable 
romance. It is not 
only the best piece of 
work from Booth Tar- 
kington’s pen, but it 
is one of the most en- 
joyable stories and 
stands out against the 
mass of fiction that is 
swamping us. It is 
the story of the tri- 
umph of the village 
ne’er-do-well in con- 
trast to the downfall 
of the-tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly 
American figures, drawn true to nature and vivid. The 
episodes are exciting and lifelike, and told with a skill 
that carries the reader along.—New York Sun. 
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Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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A Home 
Blessing 


, fn SS £ Henry Ward Beech- 
a — er was a_ constant 
advocate of sound 
life insurance. He taught his people never to 
expect Providence to do for them what they 
could do for themselves. 


~ 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Unquestionably one of the greatest home bless- 
ings is a policy in The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. It assures the perpetuation of the home and 
its comforts to the family which otherwise might be 
homeless and shelterless. 

When a man is taken away from his family, he 
can leave them few blessings greater than 


A Policy in 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 











Without 
committing 
myself to any 
action, I shall be 
glad to receive, free, 
particulars and rates 
of Policies. 
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** There’s neber a law of God or man 
rans north of Fifty-three ’’ 


Ohe 
SPOILERS 


: ais ) ne - Rex E. Beach 


THs is a story written 

a strong man, of a strong 
man, for strong and grown- 
up men to read. It is a tale 
such as is told by a man per- 
haps once in a lifetime—a 
tale of impetuous emotion, of 
brute strength and courage, 
of swift and passionate love 
and hate—a tale which tells 
itself without fine words — 
vigorous, forceful, mighty. 
There is no room for the violet 
conventions of society in that 
robust land where “‘never a 
law of God or man runs north 
of Fifty-three.” The only law 
is the law of possession, of 
individual’ conscience, and of 
hunger—perhaps above all the 
law of hunger—the hunger for 
gold digged out of the hills, 
and the blinding hunger of man for woman and for woman’s love. 
It is a story of to-day, but it goes back to the root of things, and is 
true of all men and all real women since time began. 
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Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Daawn by Arthur Lewis 


THE HEART OF THE RUINS 


This drawing, hy wr. Arthur Lewis, the artist, who lived in San Francisco, shows the centre of San Francisco’s business section during the 
fire. The view is eastward from the junction of Market, Kearny, Geary, and Third Streets. Here the fire reaped its fullest harvest 
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COMMENT 


Man is more than things; greater, far greater, than all his 
works. San Francisco has lost most of her things, but she 
has got her men left. There remains the organization of a 
great city, including the apparatus of government and of 
business, families, traditions, reputations, credit, and estab- 
lished relations with the rest of the world. What is gone is 
the greater part of her material plant. - Think how infinitely 
greater would have been her disaster if she had lost her pop- 
ulation and kept the shell that they had dwelt in. The in- 
dispensable part of the city is left, and will be sustained, 
we trust, without excessive hardship, until there is time to 
build a new shelter for it. For its temporary sustenance there 
is being made such a provision as was to be looked for from 
a great country abounding in prosperity. To aid in the 
rebuilding there will come in an enormous sum of insurance 
money, together with a vast amount of available capital, the 
use of which will be facilitated by the good-will and sym- 
pathy which flow in such a strong tide towards our brethren 
in distress. We look to see the relief. of San Francisco take 
such shape and volume as will make it at least as memorable 
as the prodigious disaster which occasions it. There never 
was a nation riper than ours for a huge ebullition of good 
works. We have been calling one another particularly hard 
names for a year past. Every one of us must feel that here 
is our chance to demonstrate that the Americans, after all, 
are not swine, not blindly concentrated on material gain, not 
without brotherhood and bowels of compassion. It is recog- 
nized that prosperity, by intensifying selfishness, has done 
us some harm. It will be no more than turn about and a 
reasonable consequence if calamity, by bringing out the bet- 
ter side of us and quickening altruism, shall do us good. 





Properly to measure the dauntless heart with which the 
people of San Francisco have confronted unparalleled dis- 
aster, we should recall the very different spirit with which 
similar catastrophes have been encountered in the past. In 
the jungles of Java, of Cambodia, and of Ceylon lie the ruins 
of enormous cities, whereof there is no record in written his- 
tory, but which, according to tradition, were destroyed by 
earthquakes, a tradition which scientific investigators have 
verified. No attempt was made to rebuild those cities, long 
since overgrown and buried by almost impenetrable forests. 
The same tale is told of the huge masses of ruptured masonry 
which have stood er lain for undetermined ages in the wilds 
of Yueatan and other parts of Central America. Up to 
1778 the city of Guatemala was, next to Mexico and Lima. 
the finest in Spanish America, having a hundred churches and 
60,000 inhabitants. In the year named it was levelled by an 
earthquake, and the inhabitants emigrated en masse to rear 
a new city of the name more than twenty miles away. There 
were not a few who, when the tremendous proportions of the 
calamity which befell San Francisco were made known, pre- 
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dicted that we should witness a similar exodus from the 
Golden Gate, and that Seattle would become the future 
metropolis of our Pacific coast. Those who made this proph- 
ecy lost sight of two considerations. There are certain sites 
which nature has marked out for the entrepéts of international 
commerce. Such sites are those of Alexandria and Byzan- 
tium, which, for upwards of two thousand years, have been 
market-places for the traffic between the East and the West. 
Such a site is that of Lisbon, at the mouth of the Tagus, the 
key of the Iberian Peninsula, and possessed of a deep harbor, 
large enough to hold all the navies of Europe. Lisbon now 
has a larger population than it ever contained since the 
Moors lost control of it, although in November, 1755, within 
less than ten minutes, most of the city was made a heap of 
ruins, from 30,090 to 40,000 persons were killed, and pecu- 
niary damage was done to the extent of nearly a hundred 
million dollars. From the view-point of geographical advan- 
tage not Alexandria nor Lisbon, nor Constantinople’ itself, 
is more firmly anchored against the buffets of destiny than is 
San Franciseo.. It was with splendid insight and foresight 
that Bret Hartt, writing at a time when the public mind 
of California was still depressed and haunted by the alarm- 
ing earthquake of 1868, said of her metropolis, 

Serene, indifferent to fate, 

She sits beside the Golden 
and rightly defined her function as that of “ Warder of two 
Continents.” She is endowed imperishably with an imperial 
future, with the queenship of the Pacific, by her vast and 
almost landlocked bay, which is larger than the bays of 
Naples, Lisbon, and New York put together, and wliich is 
accessible only by a very narrow portal, impregnable, as it 
is now fortified, to attack. That is the first reason why San 
Francisco, although seemingly destroyed, is indestructible. 


Gate, 


The second reason why San Francisco is certain to arise 
quickly from its ashes, greater and more beautiful than ever, 
is that the sons and grandsons of the Forty-Niners are still 
instinct with Argonautie spirit. As they brush off the cin- 
ders with which they are begrimed, and scramble over the 
ruins of their homes, their faces are set forward and upward, 
and they bless the opportunity of proving themselves the 
equals, or more than the equals, of their sires. We can hear 
the typical San-Francisecan say, as, standing on the naked 
and fire-swept top of Telegraph Hill, he surveys the scene of 
desolation, 


What, though the field be lost? 
All is not lost—the unconquerable wil, 
And courage never to submit or yield; 
And what is else not to be overcome. 


And again: 


Too well I see and rue the dire event 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us Heaven and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as God and Heavenly Essences 

Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible, and vigor soon returns, 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 


To-day it may be said of San Francisco what was said of the 
city whereof Homer sang, Troja fuit. The Trojans fled, 
however. The San-Francisecans remain. We predict that for 
those who five years hence shall behold the brand-new splen- 
dor of the resuscitated capital, the earthquake of 1906, with 
all its unparalleled destructiveness, will serve only to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. 


If it be true that all the world loves a lover, it is more 
emphatically true that a universal and irresistible outburst 
of homage attends the brave. Never have the victims of 
calamity stood more in need of condolence and assistance, 
and never have the proofs of sorrow end the offers of succor 
been more striking and profuse. Only some four million 
dollars were collected for the benefit of the burnt-out in- 
habitants of Chicago in about as many years. It looks as if 
twice that sum would be pressed upon the sufferers from the 
San Francisco calamity in about as many days. What the 
total of the relief fund will be, no one can guess, but at this 
writing it is already estimated at $20,000,000. Not only 
Chicago, but Boston, Charleston, Galveston, and Baltimore 






















have been laid waste by conflagrations, earthquakes, or tidal 
waves. It is to the honor of our country that the national 
heart was deeply touched on each of those harrowing occa- 
sions, and that the grieving onlookers brought forth proofs 
meet for commiseration. Never, however, has such a demon- 
stration of sympathy been witnessed in this country as was 
seen in the week ending April 21. Why is it that our people 
have beheld the woes of San Francisco with an unprecedented 
outgush of pity, and are striving to relieve its miseries with 
unexampled tenderness? It is because all warm - hearted 
Americans who have known her, or have read her history, 
have long looked ‘upon San Francisco as Columbia’s most 
lovable and fairest child. What American, with a heart: in 
him, could repress a throb of patriotic pride as he surveyed 
that splendid capital, created in half a century by voluntary 
exiles from homes thousands of miles away? Greece in her 
swarming-time sent forth some magnificent colonies to 
Thrace, to Asia Minor, to Sicily, and Magna Grecia; but 
what was Amphipolis, Miletus, Ephesus, Syracuse, or Sybaris 
compared with the Mistress of the Golden Gate? In many 
an Atlantic seaport, in many a hamlet of Maine or of Ver- 
mont, in many a frontier county of Missouri, thé home- 
keepers treasured the thought that sons or neighbors of theirs 
were counted among the men of Forty-Nine. 

Then, too, the civilization evolved by the Argonauts with 
the swiftness of an exhalation was so blithe, so jocund, so 
exhilarating; so naive in its exultation, so artless in the frank 
expression of its just and contagious complacency, that no 
warm-blooded visitor cou!d find room in his soul for criticism, 
much" less detraction, but felt a responsive shiver of admira- 
tion and affection. The San-Franciseans had achieved so 
much—and with such vertiginous rapidity. They were so 
happy and so gay; and they had such abundant warrant for 
their happiness and gayety. So when it came to pass that 
the descendants of the creators of a noble emporium, the 
men and women who seemed born for rejoicing, were stag- 
gered all at once by an appalling cataclysm, is it any wonder 
that the nation’s heart was wrung, and for a time would not 
be comforted ? 








The San Francisco earthquake will, of course, give a great 
stimulus to the development of the science of seismology, 
which, as yet. is in its infaney. Earthquakes, to be sure, have 
been recorded for the last three thousand years, but only in 
relatively recent times have they been made the subject of 
scientific investigation. It was, indeed, impracticable to col- 
lect and collate the pertinent data in a systematic way before 
the invention of the seismograph made it possible to register 
the movements and duration of seismic tremors. This -instru- 
ment records every earthquake, no matter in what part of the 
world may be its centre of activity and although the seis- 

; mic waves may be imperceptible except to the delicately 
H balanced contrivance which responds to the feeblest pulsation. 
Of other valuable contributions to the science of seismology, 
we are indebted to M. De Monressus bE Battore for tables 
of the distribution of seismicity, which are brought down 
to 1897 for those districts wherein seismic disturbances have 
been most frequent and most carefully observed. 





| The whole list of earthquakes mentioned in_ historic 
H times presents a total of 131,292, but until lately the 
j records were very incomplete. It is said that almost a thou- 
sand quakes annually are now registered by the Japanese 
Seismological Society. Major Ciarence E. Dutton, U..S. A., 
another high authority. brought out not long ago a volume on 
Earthquakes in the Light of New Seismology. Of the Cali- 
fornia quakes, he says that, as a class, they suggest a tectonic. 
or structural, rather than a voleaniec, origin. He has found 
that in California the seismographic traces show considerable 
length of period, and well-marked separation between the 
short preliminary tremors and the longer waves, which is 
indicative of considerable distance travelled by the vibrations 
between the centrum and the recording station. On the 
other hand, the seismic phenomena observed in South Mexico 
and Central America point to a voleanic origin. In these 
regions voleanoes are more numerous and closer to each other 
than anywhere else in the world. Throughout the voleanic 
coast-line, some 1500 miles in length, which runs from the 
Mexican state of Colima to the Isthmus of Panama, earth- 
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quakes have always been frequent and highly destructive. 
On the other hand, the isthmus itself has always been com- 
paratively free from marked seismic disturbances. We add 
that between the Alaska-Aleutian field and the coast of Cali- 
fornia earthquakes are uncommon. On the other hand, ae- 
cording to the catalogue of recorded quakes in California 
from 1769 to 1896, made by Professor E. F. Hotpen, ten 
earthquakes of high intensity were felt in that State during 
the nineteenth century. From 1850 to 1886 no fewer than 
254 quakes were recorded in San Francisco. 





In the message of April 18, the President requested Con- 
gress to pass a declaratory act defining its real intention in 
existing antitrust legislation, so as to avert another judicial 
decision like that rendered by District-Judge Humpnrey in 
ihe case against the beef-packers, a decision which Mr. Roosr- 
VELT describes as a miscarriage of justice, and which, in his 
opinion, Congress could not possibly have foreseen. He points 
out that there is grave doubt whether the Federal govern- 
ment has the right of appeal from this decision of the district 
judge, and submits that the ease well illustrates the desira- 
bility of conferring upon the government the same right of 
appeal in criminal cases on questions of law which the de- 
fendant now has, provided, of course, the defendant has not 
been put in jeopardy by a trial upon the merits of the charge 
made against him. Attention is directed to the fact that the 
laws of many of the States, and a law of the District of Co- 
lumbia recently enacted by Congress, give the government a 
right of appeal in such eases. We are reminded that hither- 
to immunity has been supposed to be conferred by law only 
upon persons who, being subpoenaed, have given testimony or 
produced evidence as witnesses relating to any offence with 
which they were or might be charged. Now, however, Judge 
Humenrey holds that if the Commissioner of Corporations 
—and, inferentially, the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
should, in the course of any investigations prescribed by Con- 
gress, ask any question cf a person not ealled as a witness, or 
of an oflicer of a corporation not called as a witness, with 
regard to the action of a corporation, on a subject out of 
which prosecutions may subsequently arise, the fact of such 
questions having been asked operates as a bar to the proseecu- 
tion of that person or of that officer of the corporation for 
his own misdeeds. 

Most fair-minded persons will coneur with Mr. Roosrvevr 
in thinking that such interpretation of the statutes comes 
measurably near to making the law a faree. So far as the 
President’s request for the bestowal on the government of 
the right of appeal in criminal cases is concerned, it had 
been already granted by the House of Representatives, which, 
on April 17, passed a bill enacting that in all criminal prose- 
cutions the United States shall have the same right of re- 
view by writ of error that is given to the defendant, including 
the right to a bill of exceptions, provided that if on such 
writ of error it shall be found that there was error in the 
ruling of the court during the trial, a verdict in favor of the 
defendant shall not be set aside. What would be gained by 
this bill is the certainty that the same error would not again 
be committed in a court of the first instance. 


In the week ending April 21, no progress was made in the 
United States Senate toward an agreement on a railway 
rate-making bill, although a conference of Democratie Sena- 
tors was held in the hope that some compromise might be hit 
upon which could secure the unanimous support of the mem- 
bers of the minority party. The attempt proved a failure, 
the opinions expressed making it evident that about ten of 
the thirty-three Democrats are favorable to the broadest pos- 
sible judicial review of a rate or order made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The fact seems, so far as it goes, 
tc confirm the assertion, repeatedly made by conservative Re- 
publican Senators favorable to the fullest court review, that. 
when a vote is reached, they are certain of a majority of five. 
The statement is obviously based on the assumption that they 
‘an command thirty-nine Republican votes, which is denied 
by their opponents. The impression prevails that at least two 
weeks more will be spent in debate, and some close observers 
predict that no amendment, whether providing for a full or 
for a limited judicial review, can quite obtain a majority, 
and that, in the end, the Hrepsurn-Titiman bill, unamended. 





















































may be passed by a combination of the Democratic Senators 
with those of their. Republican colleagues who are looked 
upon as special friends of the President. In that event no- 
body doubts that Mr. Roostvetr would sign the measure. 





Mr. Tireopore P. Suonts, chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, left Colon for New York on April 15, and was 
interviewed immediately on his arrival in the last-named city. 
Ilis aceount of the state of things in the canal zone was de- 
cidedly encouraging. The digging of the canal will begin 
as soon as Congress shall have fixed upon the type. Already 
nearly a dozen steam-shovels are working, and Mr. Snonts 
expressed the belief that by July or August the chief engineer 
will be able to install forty steam-shovels, and be in a position 
to move approximately one million cubie yards a month. It 
seems that the actual cost of the excavation work done in 
March, including all the items that a contractor would include 
under the head of expenses, was but 5314 cents a cubie yard. 
The existing health conditions are pronounced highly satis- 
factory. Notwithstanding the fact that there are now more 
employees on the Isthmus than were ever collected there be- 
fore—there are from 22,000 to 23,000 on the payrolls—there 
were fewer hospital patients in April than had been registered 
in many months. Four hundred and fifty vacant beds were 
reported. The enforcement of American sanitary regulations 
has banished yellow fever in epidemic form; indeed, there 
has been only one authentie case of the malady since Decem- 
ber. As a proct of the gratifying minimization of disease, 
Dr. Dorcas, the health officer, reports that the rate of sick- 
ness is now only twenty per thousand. The figures testify 
to an almost incredible improvement since the day when the 
Panama Railroad was built, and ‘when every sleeper on the 
roadbed was alleged to represent a dead laborer. Assistant 
Chief PrerrermMan, of the Washington office of the commis- 
sion, who arrived in New York with Mr. Suonts, averred 
that while on his previous visit to the Isthmus he was al- 
most eaten up by mosquitoes, he was not during his latest 
trip bitten once. The reclamation of swamps, the annihila- 
tion of open cisterns and receptacles for rain-water, and the 
lavish use of kerosene oil, are the agencies that seem to have 
obliterated the mosquito pest. 


Not long after this number of the Wrrekty meets the 
reader’s eye—that is to say, on May 6—the process of choos- 
ing a new Chamber of Deputies will begin in France. <Ac- 
cording to the constitution of 1875 a general election must 
take place once in four years, unless, indeed, the Parliament 
may have been dissolved by the President of the republic, 
with the consent of the Senate, an event which has never 
occurred but once. Most observers take for granted that the 
SARRIEN ministry, the real leader of which is M. CLEMENCEAU, 
Minister of the Interior, will still be backed by a majority at 
the opening of the new Chamber, but recent incidents have 
caused an apprehension that the majority may be materially 
reduced. Although M. CLhemenceau has exhibited unexpected 
moderation and remarkable tact in the enforcement of the 
law for the separation of church and state, the monarchical 
Right is likely to make considerable gains in Brittany and 
other agricultural regions, and government candidates are 
likely to be beaten in the mining districts of northeastern 
france. A serious collision between the military and the 
strikers may happen there at any moment, although M. Cie- 
MENCEAU is doing his best to avert it. M. Doumer, who, 
although he is a stanech Republican, was the candidate of 
all the opponents of the present government for the Presi- 
dency of the republic, is the most conspicuous and active 
figure in the antiministerial campaign. He wants to re- 
model the French constitution on the pattern of the Federal 
organic law of the United States. It is almost certain that 
if in France, which has an immense standing army, the 
ministers were only the clerks of the Chief Magistrate, -and 
responsible to him alone, the Republican régime would quick- 
ly be superseded by a Bovurson monarchy or a Bonapartist 
empire. It will be remembered that under the second French 
republic the powers of the President resembled much more 
nearly those of an American Chief Magistrate than they do 
to-day. 
have been able to carry out his coup d’état of December 2, 
1851. 
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But for those powers Lovuts NapoLteon would never ~ 





Our neighbor Life had a pair of pictures last week about 
missionaries in China. One represented two or three mis- 
sionaries of the comic-paper type chopping up images and 
choking Christianity by physical force down the throats of 
unwilling Celestials. The companion picture represented 
Chinamen inculeating Confucianism by like methods in Fifth 
Avenue, and the suggestion was that turn about is fair play. 
Since the various mailed fists of the Western powers have 
been extended so impressively for the protection of Christian 
missionaries in China, and, incidentally, for the acquisition of 
spheres of influence, almost any libel on the missionaries 
‘an find some basis of defence. There have been missionaries 
and missionaries, and some of them doubtless have lacked 
the tact, the large-minded toleration, and the brains to do 
the delicate work of carrying a new religion to a civilized 
country as it should be done. But in spite of that, and in 
spite of the intolerable complication of religious zeal with 
commercial enterprise and military compulsion, we guess the 
missionary record in China will bear closer scrutiny and 
make a better showing of benefits done than that of any 
other relation of the Western and the Eastern peoples. What- 
ever have been the faults in the methods some of the mis- 
sionaries have used, who has given to China so good an ex- 
ample on anything like the same seale of ‘Christian civilized 
life? Who else has started schools and hospitals? We read 
that the Empress. Dowager, who denounced in an edict in 
1902 the Chinese eustom of bandaging girl babies’ feet, has 
by a recent decree abolished that custom forever, and _ that 
“she was persuaded to do this by the Protestant missionaries.” 


In the week of the burning of San Francisco ordinary 
news had a hard time to get any notice. People had no 
thoughts and newspapers no space for anything but San 
Francisco. It was a particularly unfortunate week for the 
death of persons entitled to notice. Professor Curtr, the dis- 
coverer of radium, was run over by a wagon and killed, on 
April 19, in Paris. He was only forty-seven years old, and 
his early taking-off is matter for the deepest regret, though 
his wife, coworker with him, and codiscoverer of the secrets 
of science, may, perhaps, continue his work. 


On April 18, at the venerable age of ninety, died, in New 
York, Dante Huntineron, the painter. If volume of work 
settled it, he would be rated as the most noted American 
portrait-painter of his day. He was exceedingly productive, 
and a painter of remarkable talent, but less fortunate than 
either his predecessors or those who came after him in the 
schooling he got in Europe in the formative period of his 
eareer. The week before, Eastwan Jounson had died, also 
full of years, at eighty-two. They were veterans of their craft 
in this country, and will be remembered for generations to 
come by their portraits of notable Americans of the nine- 
teenth century.. When it comes to durability of reputation, the 
painters and the sculptors figure to great advantage. Pro- 
vided their work is good enough, their fame goes on increasing 
after they are dead, and often it happens that the men and 
women whom they painted because they were notable end in 
being notable because they painted them. 

It seems that when Tuomas Dixon’s race-prejudice play, 
“The Clansman,” was advertised to appear at Springfield, 
Missouri, a delegation of negroes protested against its being 
given. The protest was unavailing, and the play. was given. 
The lynching that occurred later is naturally regarded as in- 
direct evidence of the efficacy of Mr. Drxon’s dramatic talent. 
Dixon is a smart man. It may be that he is smart enough 
to play with fire and himself avoid the scorching that he stirs 
up for the black brother, but it will be contrary to precedent 
if he succeeds. 


We are told that Maxim Gorxy and his wife parted by 
mutual agreement, and that Gory tried to get a divorce, 
but the Russian Synod refused to grant him one. It is 
further explained that he is as much married to thé lady who 
is his companion in this country as he can be, and that 
associations such as his with her are recognized in Russia 
as respectable. It seems possible, therefore, to say in Mr. 
Gorky’s behalf that if he had been an American, and had 
the advantage of our institutions, he would now be the legal 
husband of his present comrade and companion. 



















































































San Francisco 


In some features the San Francisco catastrophe differs materi- 
ally from other calamities of the kind. It is customary for severe 
seismic shocks to be followed by the outbreak of fires from collapsed 
buildings, but nowhere has a_ resultant conflagration been so 
wide-spread and ruinous as was the case in the recent instance. 
Although it will not be possible to apportion the figures until 
the fire-insurance companies shall have adjusted their losses, there 
seems to be no doubt that, in the case of San Francisco, most of 
the devastation was immediately caused by conflagration rather 
than by earthquake. The burnt-over area is of unprecedented 
size, covering about eight square miles, whereas in the great fire 
of Chicago the superficies laid waste fell considerably short of 
3000 square acres. In Boston and in Baltimore the space swept 
by the flames was comparatively small. The number of persons 
who lost their lives in San Francisco is not yet known with 
certainty, but it is not expected to exceed a thousand, and will 
fall far short of the mortality suffered from similar disasters in 
Lisbon and in Tokio. Unexampled, on the other hand, are the 
number of persons rendered homeless and the value of the prop- 
erty destroyed. Of the 450,000 inhabitants credited to San Fran- 
cisco in the middle of April, at least two-thirds seem to have 
been deprived of shelter by the conflagration. The housing and 
the feeding of such a multitude present tremendous problems 
in commissariat and sanitation. It is astonishing that those 
problems should have been solved with such promptitude and 
efficiency as entirely to avert the danger of famine or of pestilence. 

When the causes of the cataclysm are subjected to sharp scru- 
tiny, it will probably be found that some were due to unhappy 
chance, but that others could have been avoided. Had the disaster 
occurred a fortnight earlier, when the rainy season was not yet 
over, the sporadic fires due to the collapse of buildings under the 
wrenching to which they were subjected by the earthquake would 
have been quickly and effectually quenched by showers. Had it 
occurred a fortnight later, the trade-winds that blow steadily 
for at least half a year from the Pacific would have driven the 
flames toward the bay, and the greater and most valuable part 
of the city would have been saved. As it happened, the seismic 
shock was felt during a brief interval between the close of the 
rainy season and the setting in of the trade-winds. To a large 
extent, therefore, the destruction of San Francisco must be at- 
tributed to misfertune. It is equally plain that the magnitude 
of the losses incurred from conflagration was due in no small 
degree to causes which may be averted hereafter. Had the fire 
department been able to perform its duty there is no reason to 
believe that San Francisco would have suffered more from fire 
than Boston or Baltimore suffered. Unfortunately, the fresh-water 
mains were burst in many places by the earthquake; and there 
seems to have been no apparatus fitted for drawing sea water 
from the bay. We are further told that many sections of the 
fresh-water mains were old and rotten, and succumbed to a strain 
which new and strong iron pipes would have resisted successfully. 
Unquestionably, the fire-insurance companies, before they issue 
new policies in San Francisco, will insist that the fresh-water 
mains shall be made as strong as possible, and that appliances 
adapted to the use of sea water in case of necessity shall be pro- 
vided. It would also be reasonable to demand a change in the 
materials to be employed in the rebuilding of the city. Heretofore, 
the dwelling-houses have been made almost entirely of timber— 
redwood being preferred for the purpose; while of the business 
structures, most were of brick, only comparatively few being con- 
structed of steel. The fact that the iron and steel frames of the 
Call building and other lofty edifices withstood both the earth- 
quake and the fire, will or should cause an extensive, if not the ex- 
clusive, selection of such materials for the restoration of at least 
the business part of the new city. We have here enumerated a 
number of reasons for thinking that the loss incurred at San 
Francisco was in a large measure preventable, a conclusion which 
ought to give encouragement and confidence to the victims of the 
catastrophe. 

Those who are supposed to be best equipped for accurate com- 
putation estimate the aggregate pecuniary damage done by the 
earthquake and the fire at about $400,000,000. Of this sum it is 
calculated that the fire-insurance companies, American and _for- 
eign. will make good from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000, though 
they are not liable for losses due exclusively to earthquake, and 
probably not in the case of buildings destroyed by fires directly 
traceable to the collapse of those buildings following seismic dis- 
turbances. They will undoubtedly be held liable in the case of 
structures that withstood the earthquake but subsequently caught 
fire from adjoining houses. It is clear, therefore, that, after fire- 
insurance policies have been paid, there will remain an immense 
deficit, which voluntary gifts of money, however lavish, will not 
avail to cover. It is true that the contributions made within a 
week have amounted to about twice as much as could be collected 
for Chicago in some four years. The stream of munificence, how- 
ever, cannot be expected long to maintain its initial volume. For 
complete rehabilitation, San Francisco will have to rely on the 
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same force which created her former beauty and activity, to wit, 
the toil, the energy, and the spirit of her citizens. It is already 
patent that she retains this indomitable, irresistible force. Never 
in recorded history has an urban population, tried at once by earth- 
quake and by fire, exhibited so much elasticity and- resilience. The 
demonstration of the city’s determination to help itself will bring 
it help from all parts of the United States—not much longer, 
perhaps, in the form of gifts, but in the more bracing form of 
loans and advances, such as capitalists are glad to make when 
they see what they consider a promising investment. No capital- 
ist ever had a better guarantee than the resolute and lofty spirit 
of the San-Franciseans. 





President Roosevelt’s Rejection of Foreign 
Donations 


Ir has been asserted in some daily newspapers that President 
ROOSEVELT has informed foreign governments that contributions of 
money intended for the succor of San Francisco will not be received. 
If any such intimation has been given, it must have been limited 
to the statement that pecuniary contributions would not be trans- 
mitted through the Federal authorities. If a private citizen or 
subject of a European government desires to send a gift to the 
homeless and penniless inhabitants of a stricken American city, 
he cannot be hindered from doing so by our Chief Magistrate. The 
gift may be sent by mail or by express. Mr. RoOSEVELT’s power 
in the premises is confined to a refusal to facilitate the transmis- 
sion. Such a refusal may well seem ungracious, for it amounts 
to a declaration that, while Europeans in distress have often re- 
ceived help from American citizens, our national pride is such 
that we will not brook acceptance of similar benefactions. National 
pride deserves respect, but we are not the sole possessors of that 
virtue, and we submit that we have no right, by repelling offers of 
substantial sympathy, to humiliate the former recipients of our 
own beneficence. Moreover, we are by no means clear that the 
position said to have been taken by the President is constitu- 
tionally warranted. The legislative, as well as the executive, con- 
stituent of the Federal government may have something to say 
about the matter, and we question whether even an act of Con- 
gress forbidding American sufferers from earthquake and fire to 
profit by foreign donations would be sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court. This is a topic which is likely to provoke 
a good deal of discussion in the not distant future, 





Some Timely Words 


THE speeches at the JeFFERSON birthday dinner in New York 
are worthy of serious consideration, as is the letter which Mr. 
CLEVELAND sent to the president of the Democratic Club, under 
the auspices of which the dinner was held. Mr. CLEVELAND well 
said: “ The Democracy of to-day will best honor the memory of 
JEFFERSON by refusing to invent or borrow new nostrums or 
unfamiliar remedies for the cure of popular ailments—often dema- 
gogie and frequently hysterical.” 

In these words is to be found the keynote of the serious and 
impressive remarks which were subsequently made by Mr. Woop- 
ROW WILSON and by Mayor McCLELLAN. The latter spoke strongly 
of the “spirit of disorder and lawlessness and spirit of unrest 
and hopelessness sweeping around the world, a spirit which masks 
under the name of socialism, collectivism, communism, but which 
has for its ebject the subversion of existing law and order, and 
ultimately manifests itself by the flaming torch and the red flag 
of anarchy. ... The spirit is with us in the United States to- 
day,” he went on, “ taking advantage of conditions brought about 
by our opponents.” 

Here is a clear, forceful, and convincing expression of the prob- 
lem which is confronting the people of the United States. What- 
ever may be thought of the partisan tone of the Mayor’s speech, 
whatever men may deem to be the cause or causes of the existing 
well-defined and somewhat impetuous movement toward socialism, 
it must be admitted that there is such a movement, and that it 
threatens the dominance of our old theories of government—theo- 
ries in which many of us still believe; theories whose application 
to individual life has resulted in the development of the altogether 
admirable individual manhood of the country. 

It remained for Mr. Wooprow WILson to emphasize the need 
of resistance to the menacing movement which is so powerfully 
led and which is just now attracting such vociferous support. 
“There are maladies,” he said, “in the body politic. They are 
not incurable if the patient will obey the instructions of the 
physician, and we return to THOMAS JEFFERSON to-night to hear 
the instructions of the_physician. For one thing we shall reject, 
as we would reject poison itself, the prescription of socialism.” 

There was no more enlightened enemy of despotism in any one 
of its many forms than THOMAS JEFFERSON, nor has there ever 
been a political philosopher who has taught more clearly and more 






















































insistently the duty of absolute obedience to the law, as well as 
the natural and proper restraints which the law-maker should 
impose upon himself. He was opposed to the despotism of so- 
cialism as to the despotism of kings. He believed in the free 
government which he had helped to establish in this ¢ébuntry, 
under which the individual might preserve his own good in his 
own way, in accordance with his own views of right and_pro- 
priety, so long as he did not trespass upon the rights of his neigh- 
hor nor come into conflict with the Jaws of the State. He believed 
that social and industrial conditions which might be harsh and 
unjust were to be left to the ameliorating influences of progressive 
enlightenment. Government—at least government controlled by those 
whese want of enlightenment made the very conditions complained 
of—was least fitted to remedy wrongs which could only be righted 
by the long processes of time. JEFFERSON'S wisdom has_ been 
exemplified by the rise and development of the American citizen. 
Whatever gains our civilization has made are due largely to the 
individual’s freedom from government interference—from govern- 
ment restraint, and from government favors. Much of the evil 
that has come upon us, and against which there is now a strong 
revolt, which threatens to go to an unwhelesome length, is charged 
against socialistic experiments which have put the will of the 
majority in some degree of control over men’s lives and their 
property. 

The nostrum of socialism is an easy one to prescribe, and it is 
sometimes, for the moment, pleasing to the patient; but like the 
soothing syrups inflicted upon infancy, it usually weakens and 
sometimes degrades. The law must be obeyed by every one. Dis- 
obedience of the law must be punished, no matter who may be the 
offender. The individual, whether he violate the law by his own 
wrongdoing, or as a director or an officer of a corporation, must be 
held to his responsibility. But the responsibility must be accom- 
panied by corresponding power. The law must not seek to accom- 
plish too much, either by way of restraint or of aid, while holding 
the individual to his duty to his neighbor and to the State, it 
must not check his liberty to employ all his talents to their 
full capacity; all that he does for himself may be, and usually is, 
helpful to the community. The law-maker must not attempt to 
despoil the citizen of the fruits which are brought forth by the 
rightful increase of his own capacity, for not only has the in- 
dividual the right to the full enjovment of his divine gifts, but 
the community also has the right to the benefits that must come 
to it by the free employment of his abilities. The law must pun- 
ish him when he seeks to benefit himself by wrongdoing, but it 
does harm to him and to the State when it puts any barrier in 
the way of his progress. 

The tendency against which the letter and the speeches of the 
noteworthy dinner warned the country world put the community 
in the pathway of the superior men who are its benefactors. It 
was expected that the great blessing of the free government which 
was established in this country would be that no monarch, no 
hereditary aristocracy, no tradition, and no law should ever stand 
in the way of any man, however unpropitious might be his en- 
trance into life, who possessed the ability, the genius, the in- 
dustry to rise to the topmost place in wealth or in power. This 
freedom of the individual has existed, with some qualification, for 
more than a century. Now it is proposed to lay the heavy hand 


of government upon progress and to prevent the full fruition of - 


the individual’s powers. Against this is made a worthy and 
interesting protest. To quote again from Mr. WILSON: 


Capital will not discover its responsibilities if you tie it. 
Labor will not discover its limitations and possibilities if you coddle 
it; you must see to it that your law does not take sides, and that 
is the Jeifersonian principle. Law is your umpire, and it must not 
go into the ring until one or the other opponent hits below the 
belt. Law does not object to strokes, but it objects to fraudulent 
and dirty strokes. 

And herein a wise statesman adopted the view of a wise phi- 
losopher, whose calm and clear teachings are especially needed in 
this emergency. The country will do well to listen most respect- 
fully to the older man and to his modern interpreter, 





Personal and Pertinent 


THE nation is demonstrating to stricken San Francisco that 
money talks. 

That New York paper which is asking, ‘“ Who is the lonesomest 
man in the world?” probably never saw the husband of a D. A. R. 
about convention-time. 


Vesuvius and San Francisco furnish new evidence that it is 
not diflicult for a scientist to predict an earthquake in a very few 
minutes after it happens. : 

“Speak every day with some one you feel is your superior,” 
says Dr. Epwarp Everett HALE. What an impossible assignment 
for RicHARD MANSFIELD or BERNARD SHAW! 
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It is asserted that THEODORE ROOSEVELT has a marked aversion 
to the camera. The young man should be congratulated upon the 
possession of at least one trait that was not inherited. 


Anyway, the Chicago packers were not the only beneficiaries 
of that “immunity bath.” Commissioner-of-Corporations GARFIELD 
issues from the same tub with a complete vindication of his fa- 
mous report. 

After reading the reports of the personal squabbles in Congress, 
the country would probably rush to Mr. CARNEGIE’s support if he 
should drop his spelling reform and turn his efforts to a reform 
of Congressional speech. 


The Chicago Tribune notes the coincidence that the navigation 
season and the baseball season opened at the same date this year. 
That’s nothing. The irrigation season and the golf season open 
at the same date every year. 


This movement to check profane language on the stage is all 
right, but more good would surely be accomplished by supplying 
the stage with a brand of actors that would check profane lan- 
guage among theatre-goers. 


The manner in which some of the yellow journals are criticising 
the administration indicates that the editors must have been wear- 
ing ear-muffs when the President delivered his famous speech on 
“The Man with the Muck-rake.” 


As soon as a man is arrested in British Guiana the authorities 
shave his head. It would be almost worth while to get Senator 
CLARK, of Montana, and J. Ham. Lewis over into that country 
and trump up some case against them. 


Colonel BRYAN stops long enough in his sight-seeing tour of the 
Orient to notify this country that he. does not agree with many 
of the policies that are being advocated by President ROOSEVELT. 
This seems to be corroborative evidence in support of the recently 
oft-repeated assertion that Colonel Bryan has become a con- 
servative. 

General FuNston’s masterly management of affairs in San 
Francisco, during the panic that followed the earthquake and fire, 
may make the country forget his swimming experience in the 
Philippines, but there will always be some heartless person at 
hand to remind us of the speeches Funston’s father used to make 
when be represented a Kansas district in Congress. 


Representative BARTLETT, of Georgia, was fairly foaming with 
indignation while the House was considering the Federal quaran- 
tine bill. He insisted that it was an invasion of States’ rights 
and the obliteration of the police powers of the States, as well 
as an assault upon the Constitution. “Let it go, Judge,” cau- 
tioned Minority-Leader WILLIAMS, in a stage whisper, “and we'll 
get a concurrent resolution through repairing any damage to the 
Constitution.” 


An argument in the Republican Senatorial cloak-room as to 
whether President RoosEVELT’s recent course was hurting the 
Republicans or helping the Democrats recalled former Senator 
Van Wyck’s explanation of the purpose served by an independent 
political factor. Van Wyck, familiarly known as “Crazy Horse,” 
represented Nebraska in the Senate, and was the leader, almost 
the father, of the Populist party. Asked what good the Populist 
did in the world, he replied, “ The Populist serves the same good 
purpose in politics that the billy-goat does in a livery-stable. He 
kicks up just enough stench to keep the other animals healthy.” 


Poetry is looking up in the Southwest. Teacher offered prizes, 
with astonishing results. A dead cat inspired the following: 


Jenny often on Pa’s shoulders rode 
When he went the hogs to feed; 
But she was not a heavy load, 
And bad rats were often her feed. 
She frequently upon my lap purred, 
Died, and is from labor at rest; 
She hears not a single word 
Which is to any one addressed. 
This won honorable mention. Woe and moral lesson, happily 
blended thus: 
Pa dug artichokes on that day, 
He never will dig any more, 
He has only paid the debt we owe, 
We should try to reach the shining shore, 


captured the leather medal. But the obsequies of both Pa and 


Ma were requisite to the highest artistic effect, as follows: 


At Pa’s death Ma was corpulent, 

But was emaciated and weakly bent, 

And very loosely hung her garments 

When she without help again went, 

She lived a little over years three 

After Pa was in the ground laid; 

At their graves birds sing out their glee, 
And their hearts are not by care weighed. 


Needless to add this got the first prize—a pair of earrings. 
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IIl1—THE EAST SIDE AS A POLICE PROBLEM 





THIS IS THE THIRD OF FOUR [IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY MR. McADOO, DEALING WITH POLICE CONDITIONS IN 


NEW YORK, WHICH WILL APPEAR IN “HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 


THEY POINT OUT THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 


TASK OF PROPER POLICE ADMINISTRATION, AND DISCLOSE THE FORCES ALWAYS AT WORK TO THWART IT 


HE East Side, like every other side, has its virtues and its 
vices. On the credit side in the main it is hard-working 
and thrifty, diligent in business, serving the Lord, active, 
and religious. No one is really idle, for even vice is an 
industry there, and the men and women engaged in it 

work hard. A great army is at work on the little, but essential, 
things. There are no big machine-works or soap-factories, but 
there are thousands of little clothing-shops, restaurants, small 
stores, liquor dispensaries, and everywhere, in all tongues, trading, 
bargaining, buying, and selling. When there are no outside buyers, 
the apple-cart man trades apples with the hat-cart man for a re- 
furbished derby of the vintage of 1832. Down in the fish-market 
you learn facts about the fish-trade that are not generally known. 
You notice that the staple article of fish down there is carp—big 
carp, little carp, middle-sized carp, but everywhere carp. Now this 
fish is the coarsest and cheapest of all fish. It can live in any 
muddy pond; it wallows in mud like a hog, is a scavenger, and 
grows with remarkable rapidity. It was introduced into this 
country from Germany some years ago, and down there in the 
Ghetto fish-market it plays a most important part as a food 
product. It sells anywhere from three to four cents a pound, and, 
to do it justice as offered in the market, is the freshest of all fish, 
as there is always a plentiful supply. 

As to the vices, they are mostly against property—pocket-pick- 
ing, shop-robbing, ingenious swindling, cheating common carriers 
by substituting fraudulent .packages for real ones, stealing cloth 
goods in bulk, and horse-and-wagon stealing. We generally associ- 
ate horse-thieving with the far West. but, as a matter of fact, more 


horses are stolen in New York City in a year than in any State in 
the West. ‘The careless grocer’s boy leaves the horse and wagon 
standing alone while he goes in to deliver the package, and when 
he comes out it is gone, and rarely, if ever, is a trace found of it. 
If it had gone up into the air or down into the earth it could not 
have disappeared more completely. While the boy has been gossip- 
ing with the servant maid the horse and wagon speed around 
the corner with a new driver, off to Hoboken, Long Island City, 
up into Westchester, down into Gravesend, into the depths of 
Brooklyn or Newark, Yonkers, or a dozen other places. It has 
gone maybe only a few blocks into a dingy stable; the wagon re- 
painted as fast as brushes can get at it; the horse’s mane clipped, 
his tail docked, if necessary his hair bleached until he is a blond, 
and the whole outfit placed beyond identification. 

Gambling exists on a small scale in all parts of the Italian 
quarter and among the Jews, and there are not a few illicit dis- 
tilleries; and over it all, sad to say, sexual immorality, far too 
wide-spread. The “ cadet” and the open sale and barter of women 
have been practically abolished owing to pelice vigilance, but the 
quarter furnishes many recruits to the ranks of unfortunate 
women in all parts of the town. Fearful persecutions and poverty 
in the Old World, and bad environment, great temptations, and 
too much social freedom in the New World account for much of this. 
The horrors of the sweat-shop, the awful sordidness of life in the 
dismal tenement, the biting poverty, the fierce competition, physical 
depression, and mental hopelessness are all allied with the tempta- 
tion to join that better-clad, better-fed, and apparently happier 
but awful army whose steps take hold on death. 

The East Side is no Jess 
moral than the other sides, 
but the conditions are dif- 











ferent, and, withal, in no one 
section of the city are there 
more devoted families, more 
affectionate and _ self-sacri- 
ficing fathers and mothers, 
more virtuous and religious 
households than right in the 
heart of the most congested 
portions of what are called 
the slums of New York. 
Considering the fearful 
congestion of the population, 
the great number of families 
housed in each house, the 
closeness of the living-quar- 
ters, the narrowness of the 
streets and the mixtures of 
race, the lower East Side 
presents undoubtedly the 
most complex and difficult 
police problem of any simi- 
lar place on the earth. The 
density of the population in 
some parts of this quarter 
is wellnigh incredible. The 
police here are concerned 
not only with the peace, 
order, safety, and morals of 
the people, but in the in- 
terest of the city at large, 
and, indeed, if for noth- 
ing else than their own 
comfort, they have to be 
vigilant in the matter of in- 
fractions of the rules 
against the public health. 








Looking North on Ridge Street from Rivington, where the density of the Population is extreme 
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In the worst’ tenement- 
houses the conditions are 
very bad, and in the: best 
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How the world looks from the Rear of an East-Side Tenement 


they are nothing like as good as they should be. It is simply im- 
possible to pack human beings into these hives opening on narrow 
canons of streets and not have them suffer in health and morals. 
In cold days in winter when they are compelled to keep hermetic- 
ally closed doors and windows, and in very hot days in summer 
when fires are burning in the stoves for cooking and washing pur- 
poses, the only place the inhabitants can get air a little purer 
than in their rooms is on the streets. The streets, therefore, are 
at all seasons crowded. The roadway becomes a foot-path, and 
wagons, automobiles, and trolley-cars thread their way through 
dense masses of men, women, and children, the last being here 
much more plentiful than in the richer portions of the city. If the 
inhabitants were left to themselves they would make the street 
not only a pleasure-ground 

and promenade, but a mar- 
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whole, creditable, as up to this time there have been no very 
serious racial outbreaks, although there is an ill-concealed distrust 
of the Italians by the Hebrews. The Jewish population is not apt, 
unless under great pressure, to resort to force or to commit crimes 
of violence, and they have a natural horror of the baser sort of 
Italians who go armed with deadly weapons. At one time not long 
ago, when there was a great stir on the whole East Side about 
the Black Hand—the Mafia—in connection with some recent out- 
rages, Jewish mothers would rush panie-stricken to the school- 
houses at the cry of the Black Hand to take their children home, 
and showed every sign of being panic-stricken. 

When the two races first came in contact, and before relation- 
ship to each other was as well settled as now, the Jews used to 
peddle goods, especially jewelry, freely among the Italians, and 
this led to much trouble. The jewelry was sold on the instal- 
ment plan, and if the Italian purchaser thought he was being 
unduly importuned for payments he was apt to get into a nasty 
temper, and in one or two instances appalling tragedies resulted. 
Italians, as is obvious, are very fond of showy jewelry, and the 
women especially were willing to assume obligations which the 
husbands failed to ratify so as to obtain the coveted articles. It 
soon became evident to both races that this trade was attended 
with danger, and it has fallen off greatly. The Italians also have 
their own push-cart people who cater to their peculiar tastes, 
which run largely to fresh vegetables. Indeed, it is one of the 
singular sights of Little Italy to see an array of most excellent- 
looking vegetables generally a week or two earlier than they appear 
in other parts of the city. I could never ascertain where these 
vegetables came from, but they looked very inviting. Their fresh 
look I rather suspected was increased by constant washing in 
hydrant water. The municipal bath decidedly improves the bunch 
of carrots, kale, and spinach, and the large and formidable-looking 
-auliflower. For staples there are odd and foreign-looking cheeses, 
and macaroni, of course, in all shapes and sizes, and gorgeous 
colored prints of the King and Queen of Italy and all of the 
royal family. Bankers abound. The Italian quarter seems partial 
to banks, beer, cheese, and Chianti—the last, in most instances, 
a very young and vigorous California wine, which, acting in con- 
junction with what is known as the “ finger ” game, has probably 
added its quota to the number of deadly collisions which have un- 
fortunately marred the history of the neighborhood. The “ finger ” 
game is as fine a prelude to homicide as has ever been invented. 
A bunch of Italians sit around a table in a dingy room and begin 
guessing at the number of fingers which each in turn releases 
suddenly from his closed fist. One man holds up a clinched fist 
before another man. Suddenly the man with the fist shoots out 
two, three, four, or five fingers. Simultaneously with the making 
of this motion the other tries to guess the number of fingers that 
will be released, shouting it out. His success depends on the 
accuracy of his guess. This game seems to furnish indefinite 
amusement, a large number of drinks, and even a free exchange 
of coin, and, unfortunately, many disputes, which, under high- 
fevered excitement, have in a number of instances led to ghastly 
tragedies, more especially as too many of these people carry deadly 
weapons at all times of the day and night. I frequently appealed 
to the better class of Italians and the Italian newspapers to join 
with the law authorities for a stricter law and a more vigorous 
enforcement of its provisions against the carrying of these weapons. 
No one should be allowed, in my judgment, to sell any deadly 
weapon—revolver, knife, razor, or club—without entering the name 


(Continued on page 640.) 





ket-place and_ refuse-heap. 
There are probably _ five 
thousand push-carts in this 
region, licensed and un- 
licensed, and selling every- 
thing from a pair of shoe- 
strings to a_ picture-hat, 
from a banana to a dressed 
goose, from a buneh of beets 
to a pair of shoes, from a 
stick of candy to an oil- 
stove. In some of the more 
densely populated and_ ill- 
conditioned streets the resi- 
dents, too, have a pleasant 
way of throwing refuse 
from the windows into the 
roadway, giving to travel 
there a spice of adventure 
in dodging these missiles. 
In the Hebrew quarters the 
delights of the neighbor- 
hood are added to by the 
impounding of live chickens 
and geese awaiting butchery 
after the manner provided 
for in the Hebraic Code, so 
as to be made properly 
clean and = acceptable to 
these people. 

Much has been written 
about the Ghetto and Little 
Italy, and in addition to 
that you will find in this 














quarter also colonies’ of 
Greeks and various repre- 
sentatives of the Slavs. The 
police management is, on the 


“Cherry Street, at the Corner of Catherine, showing Consumption Block 
flourishes more vigorously than in any other Area of similar Size in the World 
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where the White Plague 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


BY MIRIAM 


‘MICHELSON 


Author of “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” etc. 


San Francisco, Cat., April 25, 1906. 

T 5.15 the city was still asleep. An early student, a rattling 
milk-wagon, the carrier delivering the papers, had the 
morning to themselves. It was the sort of morning San 
Francisco does not often have—clear, light, sunny, with 

the bay soft and sparkling, the sky undimmed by fog, 

and in the air a hint of spring that the tender green 
of the hills and the islands graciously confirmed. At 5.17, 
as at a signal, the chimneys came rattling down. That was 
the first we knew of danger. We are used to earthquakes, and so 


we had merely turned over in our beds at the first gentle shake. 
But a moment later we realized that this was the real thing in 
earthquakes. It came with a grinding, crushing, menacing, deep- 
toned rumbling; a twist, a clutch at the earth’s vitals, and then 
a wrench that lifted us out of our beds up into the air and down 
with a-thud upon the rocking, trembling floor, over which the 
shaking walls seemed to hover, leaning toward each other as if 
for comfort. At twenty minutes after five the streets were crowded 
with nightgowned and barefooted women, shivering with the cold 
nausea of horror, with ashen-faced- men and children screaming 

















THE RUINS FROM GEARY STREET SOUTH TO THE DISMANTLED CITY HALL 
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with terror, while the racked and trembling earth, convulsed be- lar-shaped tombstones marked the spot where. millions of property 
neath our feet, sent us staggering like sailors about a slippery lay in mountainous heaps of smoking brick and twisted steel. And 
deck. And what a fearful distrust of solid earth was born in our in rich men’s back yards, under rose-bushes, silver and laces and 
hearts then! It will never leave us. We know now that stone jewels had been secreted that night. The dynamiting began, and 
pavements can crackle and crunch like finely split kindling-wood ; we became familiar with the sight of automobiles carrying a red 
that brick chimneys can fall apart and dissolve like lump-sugar in flag and bearing a soldier with rifle in hand, while a businesslike 
tea; that steel and iron sky-scrapers can feel a hollow sinking person informed the proprietor of a hotel worth half a million 
within them and collapse, falling in upon themselves like tottering that in three minutes his property would be blown up. And it 
houses of cards. We have seen mighty bridges broken at almost was. It took just that length of time to transform the hotel in 
a right angle—bridges upon which we walk to-day till we reach which my sister lived into a smoking ruin. She came out, cov- 
the river point, and then, leaving the level, climb painfully up the ering her eyes, for she had seen a twisted dead body across the 
steep part that is shot up into the air, from which we jump back street where the tower had toppled and fallen, half burying it. 
ten feet to earth again. We have seen a locomotive and its train From the hill where we lived we cculd look out over the superb \ 
of cars thrown flat upon its side. We have seen churches totally and terrible spectacle. The heat was fearful, and the light a ghastly 
stripped of the stone that overlaid their iren and steel bones, and dull glow that sickened the eye as terror and pain sicken the 
the gilded crosses stand out now in the smoky evening sky, their stomach. We were nauseated with misery and apprehension. Some 
supports lost in the dusk like some strange, new, four-pointed of us had been in the country. Can you realize what a conflagra- 
stars. And the earth itself, the poor, cracked, shattered earth, tion it was when the people of a town forty miles from San Fran- 
cannot forget its agony. Like a beaten child it seems to sob con- ciseo could see the white clouds billowing up and down, and who 
vulsively in its sleep: each lighter shock of the hundred that have stood at night on the little beach watching the fearful pink glow 
followed the great one is a reminiscence of the terror we and it that told of disaster? In that same little town the earthquake 
have lived through. had shattered every one of the pretty quaint little cottages. It 
had thrown a grand piano diagonally across a room and de- 
The Earthquake Shocks posited it in the opposite corner upside down. 
All day and all night, for the first forty-eight hours they came, 
these shivering sighs of the struggling earth. We had as many as Under Martial Law 


four earthquakes in an hour, and innumerable slight shocks that , z : : . } : 
might have passed unnoticed before the awful terror of this one In San Francisco the heart-breaking hegira continued. There 
fell upon us. Even as I write. a week after that terrible and was not a car running, nor a wagon on the street, not the sound 
unforgettable April 18, the earth shakes and writhes, still re- of a single whistle ; only dead houses looming up around us and 
membering, and in the midst of a sentence I hurry out of the in piles of brick and stone on the sidewalks. Have you ever tried 
house into the open, to find neighbors smiling nervously and to find your way for a dozen blocks in absolute darkness? Do you 
apologetically at each other with brave facetiousness, striving to know how hard it is to tell one street “from another to be sure 
make the best of it, yet wringing each other’s hands with that of the order ™ the. streets, to know where the curb begins and 
significant clasp that we have learned since we looked into death’s the street ends? We struck matches now and then to look at the 
eyes and saw there a long preliminary agony with the possible numbers of the houses or to try to make out the names on the 
swift, terrible finish that even the sesimograph may not. record. lamp-posts. We were relieved when the vigilance committee halt- 
We fly out of our houses (those of us who still have them), but ed us and we presented our credentials, for they could pass us 
we go back into them again. Such queer homes they are, these on in the right direction and tell us where the next guard would 
San Francisco residences that survived! They have no lights, no stop us. We got to our destination at last, weary, shocked, ap- 
fire, no routine, no comforts, and but scanty stores of provisions. prehensive of even one night spent in that grotesquely bewitched 
We cook on improvised brick ovens out inthe street. We sleep town. We lit a candle to find our rooms and to look for a 
in our beds, but we still have near us a light bag of indispensable sandwich. : In a minute the guards _knock was at the door. Out 
belongings, and we wake with an appalling readiness to flee. with the light! he commanded. We begged for five minutes, and 
It was the cavalry coming in from the Presidio that Wednesday got it. We had_ not become accustomed to martial law then, but 
morning, a week ago, that gave us our first comprehension of the later the most flippant of civilians recognized the fact in the voice 
gravity of the disaster. The city was burning, of course, here, that came out. of the dark, whence a loaded gun was pointed. 
there, everywhere; but ours is a city of hills, spread straggling Within five minutes each of us was in his own room, and we 
over wide distances. We who lived out on the heights could feel munched our sandwiches as we undressed in darkness and lay 
the fierce heat that came up from the burning district a mile and a down to wait for morning. Such a pitiful, heart-breaking morn- 
half away. We even had wafted to us stray. half-burned bits ing! Down on the flat below us, m tents, m horseless carriages, 
of other people’s wall-paper, scraps of smoldering shingles, and the people were sleeping. Sleeping, too, in the open air, lying flat 
soot and cinders that covered us and our belongings thickly. on the bare ground, sleeping in spite of misery, of destitution, of 
But it was that long black line of soldiers streaming in along the ever-present fear. After they had waked they str ‘amed down 
broad boulevard that runs near the shore that told us what we to the supply department. We saw an old woman carrying in her 
might anticipate. After that, about noon, came the marines hands her plate of beans and boiled pork, as she walked back to a 
from the cruiser Chicago. We watched them land, yet how we dirty little bundle of salvage. It was the one meal that she was 
did it when all our eyes were fixed on the flames, I do not know. sure of, the one she held in her trembling fingers. And the chil- 
They were approaching the fire. They came like a splendidly dren, the scared, big-eyed babies clutching at their mothers gowns, 
disorganized army that knew its power, that needs no discipline, or at any woman’s gown when they were taken from their mothers, 
no leader, no plan of attack. When the wall of flame that had as many of them were. And yet, in spite of it all, I passed a 
been shooting westward, south of Market Street, united with group of darkies sitting singing over their meal. 
that bound northwest, we were sure the end had come. 





The Aftermath 
The Exodus from the doomed City We are through telling hard-luck stories in San Francisco to- 


“Get out! Get out of the house, and get out now!” the po- day. You don’t hear any more about the man who wanted $5000 
liceman of our street urged. “ You may escape to-night, but  to- a month rent for his store on Grant Avenue, and now is looking 
morrow night or the next day or the day after you will have to for work. We are not even resentful of the millionaire’s son who 
get out. And then where’ll you go?) The water-front and the ferry utilized his father’s launch, and our awful need, to charge $100 for 





building will be gone. You'll be cut off from everything but the a trip across the bay. We have met with such kindness, such 
















Presidio. Take my advice and get there now.” overpowering evidence of charity and humanity, that all the 
It began then, that fearful hegira. All through that long night sermons that have been preached since the world began could not 
of unnatural stillnesses we heard the fleeing footsteps. It was a make us feel more poignantly than we do the brotherhood of man. 
horrible sound, that continuous, hurried, straggling exodus. The Thirty miles from San Francisco, a pitifully poor woman that I 
stricken people did not run—they were too exhausted by the time know has erected a tent beside her shanty, and there she is caring 
they had reached our quarter,—but they toiled doggedly on, on for four refugees. Nearer the town, in the suburbs across the bay, 
out toward the west, toward the cool eucalyptus forests in the there is not a house, nor a hand, that is not open to us. Here in 
Presidio, out toward the edge of the bay. One man T saw ear- town, we form in bread lines stretching for blocks. We camp in 
ried with care a brand-new pair of tan shoes. He had absolutely empty street-cars. Rich and poor in the unburned districts come 
nothing else, but these he bore on a stick over his shoulder. out of their houses to cook the simplest sort of meal in the street. 
Women carried their babies, their canary-birds in cages, their Our ovens are made of the bricks that toppled down from our H 
parrots. Next to a man who trundled all his household posses- chimneys. They are laid roughly upon each other, and we un- | 
sions on a lawn-mower rode a group of negresses in a ghastly handy folk burn our fingers and scald ourselves in our efforts to cook 
hearse, pulled by stalwart negroes. A chattering crowd of China- without the conveniences that have made us the helpless beings 
men carried pathetic little bundles of rice, their brightly clad we are. We have not much water to drink; what we have we get 
little wives and babies dragging miserably on behind. A man from the corner hydrants in pails. We live upon canned goods, and 
and his wife harnessed themselves with ropes to a trunk, and are lucky to have them, we tell each other. We remember the 
with bowed backs and blistered feet went on. It was a fearful day of the earthquake, when the grocery stores were raided, and 
procession. And what did they go to? A sleepless, earth-racked when money could not buy crackers. And we are burying our 
night in the open, with mothers seeking their children, with aged dead, or rather reburying them. From empty’ lots where they 
parents separated from their families. A man I know wandered were hastily laid under scant cover of earth, from beneath ruined 
through the Presidio for five hours that night, calling his wife’s buildings, from stricken houses, we are gathering up the blood 
name. There was no light, there was nothing to distinguish one sacrifice naturé demanded, and laying it away. Out on North 
huddled mass of refugees from another. My friend called and Beach there are trenches one hundred feet long and a man’s length 
called till he was hoarse. When he dragged himself back to town wide, and we lay them down there side by side in their burial- 
on Thursday he had the search to begin over again. . sheets. As we take them from the morgue wagons we make a 
When the sun rose that Thursday morning it was blood-red in note that may serve as identification, and then we fill in the trench. 
a heaven of smoke. Black clouds were belching forth; the busi- These trenches are the scars on the earth’s bosom which will linger 










longest. ‘ 


ness part of the town was a hot graveyard, whose rickety irregu- 
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LOOKING NORTH ON BATTERY STREET AT BROADWAY, SHOWING, ON THE RIGHT, THE WESTERLY 
SLOPE OF TELEGRAPH HILL 
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THE STEEL FRAMEWORK OF SAN FRANCISCO’S CITY HALL STRIPPED 
BARE BY THE EARTHQUAKE 
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DISTRIBUTING SUPPLIES UNDER ARMS AT THE FOOT OF THE 
DEWEY MONUMENT, IN FRONT OF THE ST. FRANCIS HOTEL 


The officer in the background with the revolver in his hand is superintending the distribution of bread and water to famished 
refugees. The Dewey Monument stands in the square upon which faces the blackened and crumbling St. Francis Hotel 
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Using Dynamite to Raze a Block of Buildings in the Path of the Fire 























Checking the’ Advance of the Flames toward the Presidio 


FIRE ATTACKING THE FASHIONABLE RESIDENCE DISTRICT BETWEEN 
VAN NESS AVENUE AND VALLEJO STREET, WHERE THE LAST 
STAND WAS MADE AGAINST THE FLAMES 
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Looking North from the Corner of John and Geary Streets, showing the Ruins in the Neighborhood of the Fairmount Hotel 




















The Valencia Hotel in Valencia Street, between Seventeenth and Highteenth, in which Seventy-five Persons were Killed 


WHERE DEATH AND RUIN MARKED THE PROGRESS OF THE FLAMES 
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Refugees on the Plaza in Front of the Ferry Building at the Foot of Market Street. In the Foreground may be seen Cracks 
made in the Street by tie EKarthquake 























Distributing Supplies in Front of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce intended. for the First Relief Train sent to the San 
Francisco Sufferers 


INCIDENTS OF THE DISASTER—SCENES IN SAN FRANCISCO AND 
' LOS ANGELES | 
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The Fire attacking the “ Call” Building A View of the Burning City looking toward the Harbor 
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The Palace Hotel in Flames—taken from Market Street Fifteen Minutes after the Fire started 


DURING THE EARLY HOURS OF SAN FRANCISCO’S CALAMITY 


Photographs copyright, 1806, by Pillsbury Picture Co. 
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What the Barthquake did to a Residence on Chestnut Street—the House was practically split in Two Horizontally 










EFFECTS OF THE EARTHQUAKE IN OAKLAND 
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Refugees from San Francisco in Oakland’s public Park 


AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE IN OAKLAND 
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IN O’FARRELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, LOOKING WEST FROM STOCKTON STREET 
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Brest to be France’s Most 
Important War Harbor 


In view of the uncertainty of maintaining 
amicable relations with -Germany, French 
naval circles urge that Brest be made the 
real naval base of the Atlantic. At present 


France's Atlantic naval forces are estab- 
lished at three points: Brest, Cherbourg, 
and L’Orient. Several writers on naval 


affairs maintain that division is a mistake, 
since the Mediterranean is no longer * the 
defensive centre.” 

“ Brest,” says one of these writers, “ is 
the base par excellence for the war we 
dread,—war with Germany. At Brest, then, 
our Atlantic fleet should rendezvous in days 
of peace to hold itself in readiness for the 
fatal moment, for Brest is nearest to the 
enemy’s line of operations.” 


“ 


The naval department is urged “ not to 
expose the Atlantic coast by neglecting 


Brest,” as otherwise “ the enemy might land 
troops at the outset of the war, besides 
establishing a blockade on a large scale.” 

The French writers agree that “ the danger 
from the Italian-Austrian navy is not as 
great as anticipated or wished for in some 
quarters.” By another it is hinted that 
Italy may elect to be neutral in case of 
war between Germany and France. Count 
Reventlow, the German naval. expert, in 
commenting on the above, seems to think 
that the writers quoted are “echoing the 
opinions and wishes of the French naval 
department.” This seems particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that the 
articles referred to take it for granted that 
“France and Austria may some day come 
to loggerheads at sea.” 

Count Reventlow thinks that France, fol- 
lowing the British example, may feel called 
upon to move her naval base northward. 

The French “ North Squadron” consists 
to-day of three battle-ships, three coast iron- 
clads, and three iron-clad cruisers. But the 
crews are reduced during the winter months. 
Hence, if war had been forced upon France, 
as was feared several weeks ago, the North 
Squadron would not have been ready for 
immediate action, as the naval list inti- 
mates—at least three days would have 
passed before the crews could have been 
increased to war strength. Besides the ves- 
sels mentioned, there are three old type 
ironclads, one of which is in course of recon- 
struction. These ironclads are very indif- 
ferently manned at present. ; 

As to the French Mediterranean fleet, with 
Toulon as naval base, it consists of six 
battle-ships and three iron-clad cruisers on a 
war-footing. For reserve there are three 
ironelads half manned, like the British and 
German war-vessels of the reserve. 

In case of war a number of. old - type- 
battle-ships and coast-defenders are at the 
commander’s disposal, but it will- take 
several weeks to mobilize them. A French 
author, whom the German naval expert con- 
siders inspired by the naval office; calls this 
“a motley outfit, resembling Rojestvensky’s 
fleet.” 





Weather to Order 


A TRAVELLER tells of a remarkable per- 
formance which he witnessed in one of the 
small hill states of India. 

The young Prince of this state had _ be- 
come more or less imbued with Occidental 
notions, and reading of motor-cycles in a 
magazine which drifted into his palace, at 
once ordered one. 

Great preparation was made for the ex- 

, pected machine; a special circular cycle-path 
some two miles around being cleared. The 
path was of clay, well packed by continu- 
ously marching several elephants over it, 
and a very good one so long as the weather 
remained dry. The day before the machine 
was to arrive, however, there occurred a 
heavy rain, and the carefully prepared. track 
was left some three inches deep in mud. 

The wrath and disappointment of the 
Prince .were great, and he retired to his 
apartments assuring the world at large that 
there would be trouble for somebody if that 
track was not dry the next day. And it was. 


The whole population was routed out by the 
Minister of Public Works, and all night long 
they carried tin cases of kerosene to the 
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path, poured it out, and ignited the oil. A 
fierce fire was kept burning upon it until 
near morning, when the mud had become 
practically dry. Then the elephants and the 
population proceeded to tramp it smooth 
and hard. When the motor-cycle arrived 
the next day the path was ready, though 
on all other roads the mud was ankle-deep. 





Dining Out 


A PHILADELPHIA business man recently 
had as guest a friend from Toledo, an ex- 
tremely busy individual, little famiiiar with 
the social graces. 

For the first evening of his stay a din- 
ner party had been arranged. The hostess 
had provided a most attractive young woman 
for the Toledo man; and it was thought that 
he would take a desperate fancy to her, 
which, indeed, he did. 

When the guests had gathered and were 
ready to go out, the host, with his politest 
bow, said, 

“Mr. Blank, will you please take Miss 
Dash out to dinner?” 

“Certainly,” responded the Toledo man, 
with alacrity, “but I understood that we 
were to have dinner here in the house.” 





He Knew 


“Say, Briggs,” said his chum, “do you 
know what women are wearing this spring?” 


“My wife for one,” replied Briggs, sadly. 





Won by a Head 


A New York lawyer tells of the neat re- 
tort made by a youthful physician’ to: the 
sareastic’ references of counsel in a case 
tried in that city. 

It was during the cross-examination of 
the young physician that the counsel made 
his disagreeable remarks touching the im- 
probability that so juvenile a_ practitioner 
should thoroughly understand his profession. 

“You claim to be acquainted with the 
various symptoms attending concussion of 
the brain?” asked the lawyer. 

+ ainda,” 

“ We will take a concrete case,” continued 
the counsel. “If my learned friend, coun- 
sel for the defence, and myself were to bang 
our- heads together, should we get concus- 
sion of the brain?” 

The young physician smiled. “ The proba- 
bilities are,” he replied, “ that counsel for 
the defense wou'd.” 
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FOUND OUT 


A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect. 


No one is in better position to know the value 


| of food and drink than a trained nurse. 


Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
writes: ‘‘I used to drink strong coffee myself, and 
suffered greatly from headaches and indigestion. 
While on a visit to my brothers I had a good 
chance to try Postum Food Coffee, for they 
drank it altogether in place of ordinary coffee. 
In two weeks, after using Postum, I found I was 
much benefited, and finally my headaches dis- 
appeared and also the indigestion. 

“‘Naturally, I have since used Postum among 


/ my patients, and have noticed a marked benefit 





where coffee has been left off and Postum used. 


“T observe a curious fact about Postum used. 


among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of 
milk in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it 
up, and where tea causes nervousness. 

“T find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it 
before it has been boiled long enough. It should 
be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served with cream, 


| when it is certainly a delicious beverage.” 


“‘There’s a reason”’ for Postum. 
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CHEAPEST. 


BECAUSE BEST AND GOES FARTHEST. 
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A Free Course 
in Practical 
Salesmanship 


N these times of keen business rivalry, the ser- 
vices of the trained salesman command a 
high premium 
The Oliver Sales Organization is the finest body 

of trained salesmen in the world. It is composed 


of picked men. and is under the guidance of sales 
experts. 

In less than ten years it has placed the Oliver 
Typewriter where it belongs--in a position of abso 
lute leadership. 


Its aggregate earn- 
ings are enormous, 
and the individual av- 
erage is high. 

Its organization is 
drilled like an army. 
It affords a liberal ed- 
ucation in actual sales- 
manship, and increas- 
es individual earning 
power by systematic 
development of natu- 
ral talents. 

Menwho had missed 
their calling and made dismal failures in the over- 
crowded professions have been developed in the 
Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship into phe- 
nomenal successes. 

The Oliver Typewriter puts the salesman in 
touch with the human dynamos who furnish the 
brain power of the commercial world. 

Because every business executive is interested 
in the very things the Oliver stands for—economy 
of time and money—increase in efficiency of Cor- 
respondence and Accounting Departments. 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is simple in principle. compactly built, durable in 
construction, and its touch is beautifully elastic and 
most responsive. 

The Oliver. by its responsiveness to all de- 
mands, gains and holds an ever widening circle of 
enthusiastic admirers. 

If you wish to learn actual salesmanship and 
become a member of the Oliver Organization, send 
in your application immediately. 

You can take up this work in spare time, or give 
us your entire time, just as yon prefer. 

Whether you earn $300 a year, or twelve times 
$300 a year, depends entirely upon yourself. 

We offer to properly qualified applicants the 
opportunity to earn handsome salaries and to gain 
a knowledge of Salesmanship that will prove of 
inestimable value. 

The way is open to a successful business career. 
Write quickly. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


117 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


We Want Local Agents in United States and Canada. 
Principal Foreign Office—75 Queen Victoria Street, London. 




















Read THE SPOILERS 











EXPERIENCES OF A POLICE COMMISSIONER—(Continued) 


called him by his correct 











name, and told him that he 
had known his people in the 
old country. They frater- 
nized over memories of the 
old land, and talked about 
common acquaintances; and 
then the stranger said he 
had been looking for this 
man because the brother of 
the man who had just come 
from the bank was lying 
dangerously ill over in New 
Jersey; that he had _ been 
badly injured and was not 
expected to live, and he had 
deputized this countryman 
to go over to New York, 
find his brother, and bring 
him to him. He correctly 
named the brother, who 
really had been working in 
New Jersey. The unsuspect- 
ing Italian peasant, with 
profuse thanks for the kind 
offices of the stranger, and 
with impulsive Italian affee- 
tion, agreed at once to 
start for New Jersey to see 
his brother and embrace and 
console him in his last hours. 
They started down towards 
one of the ferries on the 
North River, crossed the 
ferry to a railroad, and as 
the Italian with the money 
could not read English he 








Where Bayard Strect and the Bowery meet, near the western boundary of the East Side 


of the purchaser on a book, and with a full description of him and 
stating his residence. These books should be open at all times 
to police inspection. The free sale and purchase of deadly 
weapons go to the very root of the trouble. 

The Italians are a hard-working, honest, and not undesirable 
people, and the great majority, who are peaceable, law-abiding, 
and thrifty, should not be held accountable for the bad acts of 
the criminal element among them. As the deadly affrays of the 
quarter rarely injure an outsider, there is a good deal of public 
indifference as to whether or not the man who has committed an 
atrocious assault or murder is pursued with proper vigor. This 
is all wrong. The community cannot hope that lawlessness thus 
encouraged and tolerated will always confine itself to this neighbor- 
hood and among these people. There are no people in New York 
who would welcome so much a vigorous enforcement of the law 
against the carrying of concealed weapons and crimes of violence 
as the large majority of the 
peaceable, law-abiding, in- 


was unable subsequently to 
identify the ferry. The only 
clue that could be gotten 
from him was that it had 
the letter “e” in it. As nearly all the ferries of the principal 
railroads on the Jersey side have this letter more or less promi- 
nently in their names, it was not an easy clue to follow, but it 
was thought that possibly the “e” stood for “Erie.” At any 
rate, they crossed the ferry, got on a train, where he said he rode 
about an hour, and then got off, following his unknown guide, 
who took him off the highway and through a bare path, walking 
very slowly and telling him how anxious his brother was to see 
him, and how sick he was, and keeping up a rapid-fire conversa- 
tion to distract him from any suspicions. When, however, the 
sun had set, and in the late fall the darkness came on quickly 
and found him alone in a wooded section with a stranger, he 
stopped short, showed alarm, and wanted to go back, but the 
stranger reassured him, and he continued to follow him until he 
came to a hut among a cluster, evidently one of those labor 
camps which Italians put up when working on some public work 





dustrious, eminently kind- 
hearted and friendly Ital- 
ians. When they see the 
law authorities indifferent 
they naturally become. ter- 
rorized themselves by 
the dangerous element 
among their own country- 
men. 

That there is such a thing 
as a thoroughly organized, 
widely separated secret soci- 
ety which directs its opera- 
tions in all parts of the 
United States from some 
great head centre, such as 
the Mafia or Black Hand is 
pictured, I have never be- 
lieved in the light of the 
facts presented to the police. 
That there are groups of 
criminals — desperate ones 
—whose blackmail if not ac- 
ceded to is followed by vio- 
lence, there can be no doubt. 

Here is an Italian case— 
a true one: A Calabrian 
peasant was standing not 
long ago at the corner of the 
sowery and one of the cross- 
streets. He had just come 
from the bank and had on 
his person something like 
one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, a princely sum to him. 
He also had a watch of con- 
siderable value and some 














other trinkets not wholly in- 
valueble. He was approach- 
ed by a countryman from 
the same province, who 
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A Sidewalk Shop on Mott Street near Bawter. “When there are no Outside Buyers, the Apple-cart 
Man trades Apples -wiith the Hat-cart Man for a refurbished Derby of the Vintage of 1832” 
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or railroad. In this he was 
told his brother lay, and as 
he entered the door he was 
seized and bound, and found 
himself at the mercy of 
three or four ruffians, all his 
own countrymen. They 
robbed him of every cent he 
had, took his watch and 
chain, and then, drawing 
huge knives, they told him 
that if he ever mentioned 
the robbery to any one or 
put the police on them that 
they would kill him. They 
then bandaged his eyes, put 
him in an old wagon, and 
rode him over rough roads 
to a railroad station, a 
little out-of-the-way place, 
generously gave him two 
dollars of his own money. 
with which to get home, and 
left him. The police trail, 
which was followed by one 
of the ablest Italian de- 
tectives in this country, who 
has handled thousands of 
these cases and brought a 
number of murderers to the 














electric chair, an able, con- 
scientious, intelligent and 
modest man, Detective-Ser- 
geant Petrosini, led to a de- 
serted laborers’ camp in northern New Jersey, but of course the 


robbers stopped there only temporarily, and left no trail behind - 


them. 

For the purpose of dealing with these Italian criminals I found 
it most effective to create a special squad under the charge of 
Detective-Sergeant Petrosini, and the results were most gratifying 
from the very beginning. These men were Italian-Americans who 
were regular policemen, and who were at once put in plain clothes 
and intelligently directed by Petrosini, working in all parts of 
Greater New York. The very existence of this secret service 
among the Italians had a deterring effect on the professional 
criminals. If I had had the opportunity I would have been glad 
to follow up this by working in conjunction with the Commissioner 
of Immigration, Hon. Robert Watchhorn, who earnestly requested 
such cooperation in endeavoring to deport these criminals who 
bring such discredit on the Italian community and colonies here 
in the United States. I am satisfied that an active participation 
by the Police Department with the Federal authorities in this 
respect would beget very important and satisfactory results from 
the beginning. 

The East Side Jew rarely commits a crime of violence such as 
assaults or murder. Among themselves disputes are mostly con- 
fined to wordy arguments, some of which I have no doubt would 
be highly interesting to any one familiar with Yiddish. They 
are a logical and interesting people, and argue with great vigor 
and earnestness, but the argument ends as it begins. Those who 
have come here fresh from Europe, especially during the recent 
troublous times, have at once a great suspicion and fear of the 
police. The words “ police,” “law,” “ prison,” conjure up dire 
possibilities in their minds, and for self-protection they naturally 
become evasive and secretive. The children prove themselves 
marvellously adaptable to the new surroundings. The first thing 
the newcomer generally does is to begin peddling. He either gets 
a push-cart of his own; hires one by the day, or peddles for some 
one else. The buzz of trade goes on at all hours of the day, and 
practically all hours of the night. They like good food, and no 
matter how saving and thrifty, they have their little pleasures. 
The Ghetto swarms with clubs—men’s clubs, boys’ clubs, women’s 
clubs, associations. Their crimes in the main are against prop- 
erty. Of late it must be confessed this quarter has produced 
quite an army of pickpockets, and altogether too many burglars, 
who confine their-operations to robberies of silks, furs, and cloth 
from the neighboring shops and manufactories. A typical robbery 
of the quarter is to have a shop given over to the making of, say, 
shirt-waists entered and rolls of silk to the value of one, two or 
more thousand dollars stolen in a night. Once. stolen these goods 
disappear with the greatest rapidity. A system of “fences” is 
elaborately arranged, and two days after they are gone the chances 
are that ‘the owner is probabiy rubbing elbows in a car with the 
girl whose shirt-waist is made of the stolen material. It is scat- 
tered all over Greater. New York, Long Island, New Jersey, and 
up the river; cut up at once and manufactured into clothing. 
Everything is most ingeniously and cleverly arranged; nothing is 
left to chance; system, order, great shrewdness and marked 
ability characterize the whole operation. The forced intercourse 
of the tenement-house gives the depraved and criminal, especially 
in the case of the young, a great opportunity to contaminate those 
who are compelled to associate with them. These children of mis- 
fortune and persecution are at once tossed into fearful promiscuity 
with manifold temptations and vices, and that so many fall, there- 
fore, is not at all to be wondered at. It was here that the 
“cadet” flourished; and there are not a few Fagins who thrive 
on thieves’ schools for boys—boys who are mere children. The 
children of the shop-robber are very apt to follow their father’s 
profession. These young boys are most skilful pickpockets and 
snatchers. A group of women in one of the Ghetto streets are 





At the Corner of Hester and Essex Streets—the Heart of the “ East Side” 


marketing; along comes a boy about sixteen years of age appar- 
ently trying to ride a bicycle; he is stumbling and falling, mount- 
ing and dismounting. All at once he gets in the very heart of the 
group of women who have their satchels open, and down he goes, 
wheel and all, in the very midst of them. He clutches awkwardly 
here and there at them. In the mean time, three confederates have 
been busy picking pockets and snatching pocketbooks right and 
left. The young thief is on his wheel in a jiffy; the plunder is 
slipped to him and he is off. This is only one of numerous tricks. 
As they get older they take to the car lines, railroad stations, 
and public assemblages. 

The population of the First Inspection District is 624,092, which 
is exceeded only by three cities in the United States—namely, New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. ‘There is an additional floating 
population of probably 75,000, chiefly strangers, seafaring men 
along the river front, lodgers in lodging-houses, and the flotsam 
and jetsam of a great city, who have no permanent abode, but go 
to swell the immense population on the East Side. There is in 
places a denser population to the square foot than there is in 
Bombay, India, which is supposed to have the most congested 
population of any place on the earth. In comparison with other 
cities and their populations, and indeed with many other and 
better housed portions of New York, there are less crime and 
better order in this district than in many such places. 

You can go down to one of the police precincts in this district 
and find. more people than in whole lists of American cities. You 
could go down and find, in one block, more population than in 
some places that have three railroads running into them. A small 
precinct down here will show more population than a whole section 
of the map of New York State north of Yonkers. Just think of it. 
You could put Boston and all its culture down here and it would 
not have as many people as this one police district, and the same 
for Baltimore, Cincinnati, and my old Congress’ district over in 
Jersey City. And, by-the-way, there you are. Wouldn’t you think 
that these people would run over these narrow boundaries—that 
this pitcher is so full that the water would run out—and these 
people would spread out in Jersey City and Staten Island? No, 
they are very gregarious and social. Then, too, they are, after all, 
a bit timid and of course foreign. They feel much safer here, 
where they are in masses, than if they were scattered; and many 
of them don’t take kindly to farm life or the country, so that you 
could not get them off into farming districts. 

The fifteenth precinct has a population of 156,375; the four- 
teenth, 127,493; twelfth, 115,705; seventh, 104,116; thirteenth, 
89,035; fifth; 27,023. 

Here are the nationalities: United States, 25,677; Irish, 20,833; 
Germans, 93,052; Swedes, 153; Italians, 30,612; Scotland, 11; 
Russians, 405,507; Greeks, 390; English, 77; French, 6; Chinese, 
63; Hungarian, 40,728; Spaniards, 209; Danish, 6; Canadians, 6; 
Austrians and Slavoks, 6636; Japanese, 60; West Indians, 9; 
Swiss, 1; Finnish, 29; Norwegians, 19; Belgians, 1; Cubans, 2; 
Poles, 15. 

Under the head of the United States are many children and 
young people whose parents have not long been in this country. 
Of the 25,677 I should doubt very much if it represented twenty- 
five per cent. of native stock; in fact, I think that is a very liberal 
estimate. Therefore, under the head of the United States, you are 
really dealing with the children of foreigners lately arrived from 
the countries which follow in the table. Under the head of Rus- 
sians the race is almost altogether Jewish, and a large portion 
of Jews will be found under the head of Hungarians. How lonely 
that one Swiss, eleven Scotchmen, and six Frenchmen must feel! 
The police force assigned to govern this district comprises 1 in- 
spector, 8 captains, 34 sergeants, 16 detective sergeants, 38 rounds- 
men, 732 patrolmen, 18 doormen, 6 matrons—a total force of 853— 
or one patrolman to every 852 citizens, 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Sir Walter Laurence, Chief of Staff. boarding the * Renown’ 
on the Conclusion: of their Indian Tour. The Prince and Pringess began their Tour on Octcber 19, sailing from Portsmouth on 
the “ Renown.” Thirty years ago, Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, made a similar Tour of India 
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Antiques 


SENATOR TILLMAN was once speaking of a 
section of North Carolina remarkable for 
the great longevity of its residents, when he 
referred to an odd character long known as 
“Old Jim Tolliver.” No one. knew Jim’s 
exact age, but he was popularly supposed 
to be somewhere round ninety. 

“Old Jim,” enjoyed no greater pleasure 
than to jest about the senility of his neigh- 
bors, for he himself was as spry as a 
youngster of forty-five. 

One morning * Old Jim” Tolliver. met a 
friend named Taylor. ‘*And how is my 
venerable friend?’’ asked Telliver. 

“Venerable nothing!” exclaimed Taylor, 
“Tam not near as old as you are, Jim, and 
you know it.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” said Old 
Jim. “Tell me, Taylor, what is the first 
thing vou can recollect?” 

“The first thing I recollect,” replied Tay- 
lor, ‘and that must have been eighty years 
ago, was hearing people say, ‘There goes 
“Old Jim Tolliver.’ 





Spotted Him 


A CHEMIST who for many years was the 
manager of a concern in Massachusetts 
manufacturing various high-grade explosives, 
recently revisited the, place of his former 
employment. 

During a talk with his old friends of the 
institution, he made inquiry with reference 
to a certain colleague by the name of Jen- 
kins. 

“ By the way,” said the chemist, “ what 
has become of Jenkins? Fine fellow.” 

“ Fine chap, indeed!” agreed the foreman, 
“and very skilful in the use of chemicals. 
But a little absent-minded—Jenkins. See 
that discoloration on the wall over there?” 

“ Why, yes; but what has that to do with 
Jenkins?” 

“That is Jenkins.” 





An Expensive Joker 


WHILE on their way to luncheon recently, 
two Philadelphia business men were stopped 
by a prominent physician, who gravely 
made certain inquiries touching a nervous 
indisposition of one of the pair—a patient 
long under his care. 

When the two had resumed their course, 
the younger made some observation in re- 
gard to the extremely pompous and owl-like 
solemnity of the doctor. ‘“ Looks as if he 
had never thought of anything funny dur- 
ing his whole life,” said the business man. 

“His sense of humor is rather restricted,” 
returned the other, “though I have found 
that he has two jokes.” 

“Only two?” 

“Yes. The first one is to tell you to try 
a different climate. Joke number two is, 
cease to think of your ailment. Price of 
either joke, five dollars.” 





A Sentimental Risk 


Amone the Washington properties affected 
by a recent condemnation proceedings insti- 
tuted by the government was a house be- 
longing to a most attractive widow well 
known in the Congressional set. Now this 
lady was convinced that the sum offered 
her for her property was far below its actual 
value. After many fruitless attempts to 
get her protest before the proper committee. 
the lady finally addressed a pathetic appeal 
to a Senator, chairman of a committee hav- 
ing nothing whatever to do with the con- 
demnation proceedings. “If only I could 
have an opportunity,” wrote the lady, “to 
look into your kindly gray eyes, T am sure 
you would hear my side of the case.’ 

This unique appeal was “respectfully re- 
ferred” by its recipient to Senator Scott, 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings. He carefully read it through 
several times, and then for the information 
of his clerk endorsed it as follows: “ Risk 
one eve, Nathan R. Scott.” 
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The son of the greatest writer of romance yet produced in America, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, has written in this entertaining volume his 
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point is personal throughout, which adds greatly to the charm of the | 





Campaign Oratory 


Tue Honorable Bourke Cockran is general- 
ly regarded as a brilliant political spell- 
binder, and his friends take particular de- 
light in telling of a citizen who heard him 
speak during the last Presidential campaign. 
It had been announced that the subject for 
the evening would be the tariff. The citizen 
in question is a Democratic voter, but an 
ardent protectionist. 

The next day the man in question was 
dilating upon the oratory of Mr. Cockran, 
when one of his hearers interrupted. 

“Well, I hear what you say, but I don’t 
know what you are talking about. A person 
has got to take one side or the other in a 
controversy. Which side did Cockran take?” 

* Why—er—I don’t know—he didn’t say!” 
the admirer responded, and then went off by 
himself, with a puzzled look upon his face. 





Ex-President Loubet and the 
Czar 


In the privacy of his Paris apartment, ex- 
President Loubet now often talks of episodes 
in his long official life, “a relaxation which 
up to now I had to deny myself,” as he ex- 
pressed it. The ex-President often refers, 
with expressions of deep satisfaction, to the 
good relations existing between France and 
Russia. Speaking of his last interview with 
the Czar, M. Loubet said the other day: 

“The Czar and I had been discussing 
European politics for an hour or more when 
his Majesty put his hand upon my shoulder 
and said: 

“*We are not well enough acquainted, 
Mr. President. The Russians do not know 
the true France, the French do not know 
Russia as she is. I deeply regret the fact. 
Set an example, Mr. President, and visit us 
annually. We must become better ac- 
quainted.’ 

“*T would be pleased to accept your 
Majesty’s generous invitation,’ I replied, 
‘but reflect: I cannot go to Russia year 
after year. The burdens of my office forbid 
frequent travel. But your Majesty is a 
young man. You visit one or another of 
your relatives on the Continent every little 
while. Why not drop in on us in Paris 
every time you go to Darmstadt, or Copen- 
hagen, or some other capital?’ 

“To this the Emperor made no answer, 
but I am convinced that France and, for 
that matter, ithe rest of the world would 
profit by becoming more closely acquainted 
with the true Russia.” 





A Little Off 


Tue late Colonel David B. Henderson, 
former Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, was a good “ mixer.” Especially did 
he like to touch elbows with old soldiers, 
for he had a fine war record and had lost a 
leg in conflict. Colonel Henderson also pos- 
sessed a broad sense of humor. Last sum- 
mer he attended a veterans’ reunion and 
slapped on the back a man he thought he 
knew. The latter turned around and said: 

“Glad to meet you, sir, but I must say 
you are an entire stranger to me.” 

Colonel Henderson chuckled. * Well, 
hardly an entire stranger,” he replied, as he 
motioned to the place where his good leg 
should have been. 





No Time Payments 


Tne session of a church in a small Penn- 
sylvania town negotiated with a famous 
New York clergyman for a lecture. The 
church expected to pay off a debt, and did 
everything possible to advertise the New- 
Yorker and his subject. 

“What letters do you place after your 
name?” wrote the committeeman, in corre- 
sponding with the minister. “We want to 
give you the greatest prominence in our 
advertisements.” 

“So far as the general public is con- 
cerned.” answered the clergyman, “ you 
may say, ‘J. B. Smith, D.D., LL.D.,’ but 
among yourselves as a committee just con- 
sider me as ‘J. B. Smith, C. O. D.’” 
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A New Torpedo-Boat 


As soon as the motor-boat was developed 
as a speedy and economical craft, the at- 
tention of naval officers was directed to it 
as a possible aid in sea warfare. Recently 
there has been tested in England a smail 
torpedo-boat driven by internal-combustion 
engines which is a distinct novelty in ves- 
sels of this kind. The new craft is but 60 
feet in length and 9 feet in breadth, but 
can run at a speed of over 25% knots an 
hour, this being possible, as the engines 
weigh only one- -half what similar steam- 
engines would weigh. Further more, by this 
lightness of weight the vessel is raised in 
the water when going at high speed, and 
virtually skims over the surface with a 
minimum of resistance. Consequently, the 
bottom is quite flat, and the lines vary con- 
siderably from the traditional high-speed 
models. The lightness of this torpedo-boat 
enables it to be lifted aboard a large battle- 
ship or cruiser, while for harbor defence a 
fleet of such vessels could be maintained 
most economically. In fact, fifteen such 
torpedo-boats could be built for the cost of 
one modern destroyer, while their high speed 
and small size would enable them far less 
liable to damage when making an attack. 
In addition, a much smaller crew is_re- 
quired, therefore reducing to a minimum the 
loss of life should one of the vessels be 
sunk. The offensive armament consists of 
a machine-gun and a torpedo-tube, so that 
the motor-boat should be able to pass launch 
patrols and discharge the torpedo at its 
target. The vessel has been designed and 
constructed by the firm of Yarrow & Com- 
pany, and it is a matter of speculation 
which government will be the first to adopt 
tha new type. 





A Masterly Retreat 


A CERTAIN clergyman in Boston takes 
great interest in the welfare of his poorer 
parishioners, and makes it a special point 
to cultivate their friendship. 

One day he received a call from a brick- 
layer, who laid before the minister a pho- 
tograph, saying, “ I’ve brought you my boy’s 
picture. You ‘remember you said you'd like 
to have it.” 

“That is very good of you,” said the di- 
vine. “What a splendid likeness! How 
is he?” 

The bricklayer’s face fell. ‘ Why, sir, you 
haven’t forgotten that he’s dead!” 

“Oh no, of course not!” exclaimed the 
clergyman, hastening to extricate himself 
from the difficulty; “I mean how’s the man 
who took the photograph ?” 





Uncle Sam Fooled 


“ JAMES, my son, did you take that letter 
to the post-office and pay the postage on it?” 

“Father, I seed a lot of men putting let- 
ters in a little place, and when no one was 
looking T slipped in yours for nothing.” 





Turning on Him 


AN officious policeman of the United 
States Capitol met a man in the Senate cor- 
ridor with a cigar in his mouth. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but unless you 
stop smoking I will have to exclude you 
from this building.” 

* Sir,” replied the offender, “ you may note 
that I am not smoking. This cigar is not 
lighted. To have a cigar is not necessarily 
to smoke. Here, I have others in my pocket. 
Am I guilty on three counts simply because 
I have three cigars? I have shoes on my 
feet. yet you would hardly decide from that 
that I had walked to the Capitol, would 
you?” 

The guardian of the building was non- 
plussed a second, but he came to all right. 

“No,” he replied, “and neither would I 
want to testify that you rode over just be- 
cause you have wheels.” 
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The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation — 


is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and action 
of which ends at once 
all the subtle dangers 
of disease arising from 
improper cleansing; the 
escape of sewer gas; 
the absorption of poison 
by the material of which 
common closets are 
made (iron for instance); 
and the gradual discol- 
oration of those interior 
parts which furnish a 
prolific breeding-ground for millions of death- 
dealing bacilli. 

The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there is 
an irresistible syphonic action, which, like a 
powerful pump, literally pulls the contents 
through the outlet channel, cleansing, scour- 
ing, polishing as it goes, leaving the INSIDE 
of the pipe as clean and smooth as a china 
bowl. And this is a truism, because the 


SY-CLO Closet 
cat in half 
showing the 
interior 
constraction 


Note the 

deep water 
seal, making 
the escape of 
gas impossible 











SY-CLO is solidly constructed of china— | 
pure white china—without joint or break or 
rough place inside or out to furnish lodgment 
for dirt or disease germs. 
Examine your closet; if it is made of | 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. \f you 
are building a house or buying one, insist | 
on SY-CLO Closets with the trade-mark 
name burned in the china. The fact that 





TRADE-MARK 
Closets cost but little more than other closets 


—that, with ordinary care, they will last as 
long as the house in which they are installed, 


Ask the plumber. 


A book on 
“Household 
Health’ mailed 
free if you send 
the name of your 
plumber. . 


Lavatories of every 
size and design 
made of the same 
material and onthe 
same ~ ine peuple as 
SY oO. 


the 
POTTERIES 
SELLING 
COMPANY, 
Trenton, N, J. 


leaves no further excuse for sewer sickness. 
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hensive and of wide. scope. 
information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 
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International Law 
By GEO. B. DAVIS 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A work sufficiently elementary in character 
be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
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Commonwealth 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


This is the most complete history in existence 


of the great combination of brains and capital 
which still remains the type and model of all 
trusts or monopolies. 
the growth of this institution from its origin 
to its vast proportions now, 
the trade of a continent, and is perhaps the 
most 
power in America. 


Mr. Lloyd has traced 


when it controls 
most dreaded financial 


influential and 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 , 
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The Elements of Wealth Against 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


‘YOU MAY EXCEED THE SPEED 
~ LIMIT BUT YOU WILL NEVER 
BE STOPPED BY THE 
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A SOUND REASON. 


Tillie: ** Why don’t you like being a twin ?” 
Willie: **’Cause I’m always getting licked for what the other fellow 
does.”” 
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This famous Cordial, known as 
Chartreuse, has for centuries 
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The Northwest 
UnderThree Flags 


By CHARLES MOORE 


With Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Fred- 

















eric Remington, and others. Maps, etc. 


The early story of the Northwest—the French ex- 
plorations and occupation, the Indian wars, the Eng- 
lish conquest and later assumption by the United 
States. 

In the preparation of this account of the pioneers 
of civilization, the author has had access to the famous 
Parkinan Collection of MSS. and government sources. 

The work is. of historical importance, correcting a 
number of errors and misapprehensions sanctioned by 
previous writers, and is written in an entertaining 
style. 

Crown 8v0, $2.50 
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